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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


This eminent painter, one of the efforts of 
whose splendid pencil is prefixed to this memoir, 
was born at Plympton in Devonshire on the 
16th of July 1723, his father, the Reverend 
Samuel Reynolds, being master of the head 
grammar school there. As the powers of 
the youthful Chantrey were awakened by 
admiring the fantastical carvings on an old 
oak frame, and Stothard’s by gazing on a 
drawing in a shop-window of an obscure 
village in Yorkshire, so the genius of Rey- 
nolds was first captivated by the rude prints in 
his father’s books, which he eagerly copied and 
exhibited his achievements with boyish de- 
light. This early inclination for drawing 
appears to have been discouraged by his father, 
who, intending Joshua for the medical profes- | 
sion, looked upon his juvenile attempts as a 
waste of time and energy, and on one occasion 
wrote on the back of a prohibited drawing, 
‘“ Done by Joshua out of pure idleness ;’’ but 
as genius triumphs over the most unpropitious 
circumstances, the singular ability of Reynolds 
soon converted his father’s disapprobation into 
wonder, and induced him to send his son to 
London, and to place him under the care of 
Hudson, the most distinguished portrait painter 
of his time, by whom he was initiated into the 
mechanical rudiments of the profession. During 
the two years he continued in Hudson’s em- 
ployment he made great proficiency in the art, 
and executed a number of portraits, which con- 
tained the germ of his future graces, and indeed 
his abrupt separation from his master was caused 
by the envy engendered by the general admi- 
ration which one of young Reynolds’ portraits 
had elicited. Returning to Devonshire, he 
spent three years in a kind of dissipation with- 
out any determined plan, and as he informed 
Malone, in company from which little improve- 
ment could be acquired. From 1746 to 1749 he 
pursued his favourite study in London and 
Devonshire, with great assiduity, and secured 
many influential patrons and friends, amongst 
whom was Captain afterwards Lord Keppel, 
who, in the autumn of 1749, invited the youth- 
ful painter to accompany him on a cruise in 
the Mediterranean. Reynolds, who had long 
and eagerly desired to visit Italy, and inspect 
the works of the old masters, gladly accepted 
the offer, and in the course of his journey, 
visited Lisbon, Gibralter, Algiers, Port Mahon, 
Leghorn, and Rome. After an absence of 
three years, he returned to London, and soon 
after painted a whole length of Captain Keppel, 
which was universally admired, and at once 
placed him at the head of English artists in 


that branch. It may be said that he formed 


an era in portrait painting, in his rejection of 
the stiff, unvaried, and unmeaning attitudes 
of former artists, and by gracing his heads 
with picturesque back-grounds, novel and 
striking effects of light and shade, and a volup. 
tuous richness and harmony of colouring, A 
constant endeavour after improvement and 
perfection was one of his leading characteristics, 
for he never began a picture without a deter. 
mination to make it his best, and his favourite 
maxim was, that “ nothing is denied to well. 
directed industry.” Fame and fortune therefore 
flowed upon him. “ The desire to perpetuate 
the form of self-complacency,” says Northcote, 
“‘ crowded his sitting-room with women who 
wished to be transmitted as angels, and with men 
who wished to appear as heroes and philosophers, 
From his pencil they were sure to be gratified, 
The force and felicity of his portraits not only 
drew around him the opulence and beauty of 
the nation, but happily gained him the merited 
honour of perpetuating the features of all the 
eminent and distinguished men of learning then 
living.” He thus rose to a rank which scarcely 
any other native artist has attained; for he was 
not only universally regarded as at the head of 
his profession, but he kept a splendid table, 
frequented by all the taste, talent, and genius 
of the three kingdoms. He was a distinguished 
member of that club, which united the names 
of Johnson, Garrick, Burke, and Goldsmith, 
with all of whom he lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy. 

To the formation of that national school of 
art which has distinguished the reign of George 
III., Sir Joshua was eminently instrumental. 
On the institution of the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture} in 1769, 
he was unanimously elected president, on 
which occasion the King conferred upon him 
the honour of Knighthood. This circumstance} 
certainly did not a little contribute to the in- 
crease and establishment of his fame, nor did 
the academy derive less credit from the admir- 
able works which he continued yearly to exhibit, 
and from the courses of lectures he delivered, 
in which he successively treated on the most 
important topics relative to the principles and 
practice of painting. During the year 178) 
and for several years afterwards, he was em- 
ployed in executing a number of allegoricl 
figures for the window of the New College 
Chapel at Oxford. The finest of these, Charity, 
is before the reader; the series including Faith, 
Hope, Temperance, Fortitude, Justice, and 
Prudence. “In the group of Charity,” says 
a critic, “the fondling of the infant, the im- 
portunity of the boy, and the placid affection 
of the girl, together with the divided attention 
of the mother, are all distinguishably and jud- 
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ciously marked with the knowledge of character 
for which the great artist who gave this design 
was so justly celebrated.” Allan Cunningham 
endeavours to disparage this opinion by asking 
“Where is the charity in a mother taking 
charge of her own children ;” but both he and 
the critic appear to have taken it for granted 
that the principal figure in the group represents 
amother, and that Sir Joshua had mistaken 


| maternal affection for the greatest of all virtues 
_—an assumption equally discreditable to their 


own judgment and the taste of the artist. 
“ Charity,” it is said, “‘ should begin at home,” 
but we see nothing incongruous in believing 
that Sir Joshua intended to embody a truthful 
representation of that which “ seeketh not its 
own,” by exhibiting a female folding in her 
arms the offspring of another—shielding them 
from impending danger—her attention divided 
between the claimants of her benevolence, and 
all feelings of self forgotten in her care for 
strangers. But whatever difference of opinion 
may prevail among critics, it must be allowed, 


|in the words of Allan Cunningham himself, 


that ‘“‘ Reynolds conferred a healthier hue and 
more splendid colours on the seven abstract 
personages than some of them enjoyed before,” 
and that they remain alike an ornament to the 
College and an evidence of the genius of him 
who executed them. 

While engaged on these great works Rey- 
nolds made two tours in Holland and Flanders 
for the purpose of viewing the principal works 
of art in those countries, of which he drew up 
a critical account. He possessed a villa on 
Richmond Hill, at which he occasionally spent 
some days, and he sometimes visited at the 
seats of noblemen and gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance ; but he always returned with plea- 
sure to the business and the society of London. 

In 1784, on the death of Ramsay, he suc- 
ceeded to the further professional honour of 
being nominated principal painter in ordinary 
to his majesty. He continued to follow his 
employment, notwithstanding a temporary 
paralytic seizure, till 1789, when in painting 
a portrait he found his sight greatly affected, 
and within some months he was totally deprived 
of the use of his left eye. He took this as a 
warning to lay aside the pencil, but he retained 
his usual equal spirits, till in 1791 he became 
apprehensive of a disorder in the other eye. 
A deafness to which he had been long subject 


B | obstructed another inlet to gratification, and it 


isno wonder that his spirits sunk under his 
prospects. He was not, however, subjected 
toa long trial; for in February, 1792, he was 
carried off by a disease of the liver, which had 
been making an unsuspected progress. He 


died unmarried, in his sixtieth year, and was 


interred in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with an at- 
tendance of nobility and other persons of dis- 
tinction, to which nothing equal has, perhaps, 
been seen at the obsequies of a private person. 
He left a large property, the bulk of which 
went to a niece married to the Earl of Inchiquin. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds ranks in the class of por- 
trait-painters, though there was scarcely a year 
in which his pencil did not produce some work 
of the historical kind, and among these were 
several which excited general admiration. His 
works in general are highly pleasing and full 
of charms; but he did not reach that grand 
style which in his writings he almost exclu- 
sively holds up to the admiration of the student 
in painting. As a writer he obtained much 
credit by his ‘ Discourses,” which are very 
elegant and agreeable compositions, replete 
with just criticism and useful observation, 
but, for want of an accurate consideration of 
the subject, often vague, and sometimes in- 
consistent. Reynolds also added notes to 
Mason’s Translation of ‘‘ Dufresnoy’s Art of 
Painting ;” and he gave three papers on paint- 
ing to Johnson’s “Idler.” His ‘“ Journey to 
Flanders and Holland” consists only ef short 
notes on the pictures he saw, concluded 
by an elaborate character of Rubens as an 
artist. 


MARY CLAVERY’S STORY. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


The language of the Irish peasantry is in- 
variably strong and metaphorical; and when 
they would deseribe their distress, or paint 
their happiness, it becomes highly poetical. 
I will illustrate this remark by the story of 
Mary Clavery, in her own words, as she told 
it to some very dear friends of mine, who re- 
sided at Bannow Parsonage, and who united, 
in a singular happy manner, the kindly feelings 
and active exertions that make a clergyman’s 
family “‘ the blessing of the poor.” 

One tranquil evening in autumn, a pale, 
delicate young woman rested her hand on the 
gate that opened to the green sloping lawn that 
fronted the Parsonage-house, uncertain whether 
or not she dared raise the latch, as she gazed 
wistfully on the group of children who were 
playing on the green, Although in the veriest 
garb of misery, she had nothing of the com- 
mon beggar in her appearance; and the two 
little ones that clung to her tattered cloak were 
better covered than their mother. She carried 
on her back a young sickly-looking infant, and 
its weak cries arrested the attention of the 
good pastor’s youngest daughter, who bade 
her enter, in that kindly tone which speaks of 
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hope and comfort to the breaking heart. How 
much is in a kindly voice! When the woman 
had partaken of food and rest, and remained 
a few hours at the Parsonage, she told her tale. 

‘“* May God reward ye—for ye have fed the 
hungry, and ye have clothed the naked, and 
ye have spoken of hope to her who thought of 
it no more; and ye have looked like heaven’s 
own angels to one who had forgot the sight of 
smiles. May God’s fresh blessing be about ye 
—may ye never want!—but a poor woman’s 
prayer is nothing; only I am confident the 
Almighty will grant ye a long life, and a happy 
death, for your kindness to one who was lone 
and desolate, in a cowld world. It little mat- 
ters where one like me was born, only I came 
of dacent, honest people, and it could not be 
said that any one belonging to me or mine ever 
wronged man or mortal; the boys were brave 
and just—the girls well looking and virtuous : 
seven of us under one roof, but there was full 
and plinty of every thing—more especially 
love, which sweetens all. Well, I married ; 
and I may say, a more sober, industrious boy, 
never broke the world’s bread nor my Thomas 
—my Thomas! I ask your pardon, ladies ; 
but my heart swells when I think that may be 
he’s gone to the God who gave him to me first 
for a blessing, then for a heart thrial.”’ 

The poor woman wept, and the father of the 
family she was addressing, adopting the figu- 
rative language which the Irish so well under- 
stand, observed—‘ The gardener prunes the 
vine even to bleeding, and suffers the bramble 
to grow its own way.” 

“ That’s true—thank ye, Sir, for that sweet 
word of comfort,” she replied, smiling faintly ; 
‘it’s happy to think of God’s care—the only 
care that’s over the poor—though it seems un- 
grateful to say that to those who are so extra- 
ordinary kind to me. Well; we had a clane 
cabin—a milk white cow —a trifle of poultry— 
two or three pigs—indeed every comfort in life 
according to our station, and thankful we were 
for it. Why not! time passed as happy as 
heart could wish, and one babe came, and 
another, but the eldest now was the third then, 
for it pleased God to take the two first in the 
feaver; and bad, sure enough, was the trou- 
ble, for my husband took it, and there he lay, 
off and on, for as good as four months ; and 
then the rint got behind hand, and we were 
forced to sell the cow: one would think the 
baste had knowledge, for when she was going 
off to the fair (and by the same token it was 
my brother-in-law’s sister’s son that drove her), 
she turned back and mowed—ay, as natural 
as a child that was quitting the mother. Well; 
we never could rise the price of a cow agin, 
and that was a sore loss to us, for God sent 


two young ones the next time, and betwixt | 
them both I could never get a minute to do the | 
bit o’ spinning or knitting that the landlord’s 
wife expected as a yearly Compliment. (She 
was not born a lady, and they’re the worst to 
the poor. Musheroom gentry! that spring up 
and buy land, hand over head, from the rale 
sort, that are left, in the long run, without 
cross or coin to bless themselves with—all 
owing to their generosity.) Well; to make 
up for that, I was forced to give some of my 
best hens, as duty fowl to the lady, on account 
that she praised their handsome toppings, 
That wasn’t all;—the pigs got the measles, 
and we might have sould them to advantage; 
but my husband says, says he—‘ Mary, we 
have had disease and death in our own house, 
and don’t let us be the manes of selling un- 
wholesome mate upon no account ; because it 
brings ill health, and we to answer for it, when 
nothin’ will be to the fore, but the honest deeds 
and the roguish ones, straight aginst each 


other, and no one to judge them but the Al- 
mighty—the one who knows the rights of all ;’ 
—that was true for him. Well; we might 
have got up again, for my poor Thomas 
worked like any negre to the full; but just 
after we had sowed our little field of wheat 
(it was almost at the corner of the landlord’s 
park, and we depended on it for next gale day) 
nothing would sarve the landlord but he must 
take it out of our hands, widout any notice, 
to plant trees upon. I went to my lady, and 
to soften her like, took what was left of my poor 
fowls—the cock and all—as a present; she 
accepted them very genteelly, to be sure, and 
promised we should have another field, and 
compensation money. Well, we waited, but 
no sign of it; at last my husband made bould 
to go to the landlord himself, and tould him 


all that had passed between the lady and me. 
‘Don’t bother me, man,’ was the answer he 
made ; ‘compensation mdeed! what compen- 
sation am I to have for being out of my rint 
so long—the time ye were sick, and ye without 
a lase? And I am certain my wife never 
promised any thing of the sort to the woman.’ 
‘1 ask ye’r pardon, Sir,’ replied Thomas, civil 
of course ; ‘but she did, for my Mary tould 
me.’ 

*** She tould you a lie, then,’ said the land- 
lord—and my husband fired up. ‘ Sir,’ said 
he, ‘if ye were my equal you dar’nt say the 
likes o’ that of my Mary—for though she’s 
not of gentle blood, she’s no liar!’ Then the 
landlord called my husband an impudent 
blaguard, and Thomas made answer, that he, 
being a gintleman, might call him what he 
plased; but that none should say that of his 
wife that she did not desarve; however, the 
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upshot of the thing was, that we got warning 
to quit all of a suddent ; but there was no help 
for it, as the neighbours said, true for them— 
that Thomas was by no means as strong a man 
as before the feaver, and the steward found out 
some stranger who offered money down on the 
nail for the land, for we had it in prime order. 
Every one cried shame on the landlord, but 
sure there’s no justice for the poor! ‘twas a 
sorrowful parting—for somehow a body gets 
fond of the bits of trees even that grow under 
their own eye—and I was near my laying-in— 
and the troubles came at once—and all we 
could get to shelter us was a damp hole of a 
place. My husband got plinty of work, and 
though it wasn’t in natur not to lament by- 
gone comforts, yet sure the love was to the 
good, firm, aye, firmer than ever, and no 
blight was on our name, nor isn’t to this day; 
thank God for it, for nobody breathing can 
say, Thomas, or Mary Clavery, ye owe me 
the value of a ‘ thraneen.’ 

“The change of air, and the fretting, and 
one thing or other, made me very wakly, and 
we lost the fellow twin to this one; it was 
happy for the darlent—but, oh! it was heart 
scalding to see it peeking and peeking, wasting 
and wasting, and to want the drop of wine, or 
the morsel of mate, that might keep it to be a 
blessing to its parents’ grey hairs: it was then 
just after my child’s death, that to drive the 
sorrow from his heart, Thomas took a little to 
the drop, and yet he wasn’t like other men, 
that grew cross and fractious ; he was always 
gentle to me and the young ones, but in the 
end it ruined us, as it does all who have any 
call to it—for he was as fine a young man, 
though I say it, as ye could see in a day’s 
walk—standing six feet two in his stocking 
vamps, and admired for his beauty ; and he 
went to the next town to sell my little spinning, 
that I had done to keep the dacent stitch on 
the childer; and, as was fated I suppose, who 
should be there, but the devil in the shape of 
a recruiting sargent—and when the drink’s in, 
the wit’s out—and he listed—listed—And the 
parting—oh ! but I thought the life would lave 
me—sure I followed him to the place of em- 
barkment, and there they druv me from him— 
and I stood on the sea shore—and saw him on 
the deck of that black ship, his arms crossed 
over his breast like one melancholy mad; and 
it was long before I believed he was really 
gone—gone ; and that there was no voice to 
cheer me—for these did nothing but cry for 
food. It was wicked, but I wished to die, for 
my heart felt breaking—the little left me was 
soon gone—I was among strangers—I could 
not bear to go to my own people or place, 
because I was more like a shame, and my 


spirit was too high to be looked down on. I 
have travelled from parish to parish, doing a 
bit of work of any kind when I could get it, 
and trusting to good Christians to give some- 
thing to the desolate children when all else 
failed.” 

“You have never heard from your hus- 
band?” 

‘Oh! Sir, he sends his letters to Waterford 
to the care of one I know; but I cannot often 
hear, the distance is so great.” 

** Did he not forward you money ?” 

‘Three pounds ; but we owed thirty shil- 
lings of it, betwixt rint for the last hole we 
lived in and two or three other matters. I was 
overjoyed to be able to send the money, for 
the debts laid heavy on my heart; and to be 
sure the children wanted many a little thing, 
and the remainder soon went.”’ 

The ‘‘ good pastor and his fire-side’’ were 
deeply interested in Mary Clavery’s simple 
tale ; and on further inquiry its truth was fully 
established, and it was also found that her 
husband was in the regiment then at Jamaica, 
commanded by the clergyman’s brother, a 
gallant and distinguished officer. The story 
circulated very quickly in a neighbourhood 
where every little circumstance is an event, 
and, to the credit of the united good feeling of 
my favourite Bannow, be it known, that on 
the very same Sabbath morning, in the Pro- 
testant church and Catholic chapel, a collection 
was made for the benefit of the distressed family, 
and another week saw Mary and her children 
in quiet possession of a small two-roomed 
cabin; the parish minister and parish priest 
conversing at the door, as to the best method 
of procuring the industrious woman continued 
employment; and Hetta, Marianne, and Ellen 
(the clergyman’s daughters), busily engaged in 
arranging new noggins and plates, and all 
manner of cottage furniture to their own sweet 
taste; then farmer Corish gave Mrs. Clavery 
a sack of potatoes—Master Ben engaged to 
“teach” the children for nothing—Mrs. Cassidy 
sent, as her offering, a fine fat little pig—Mrs. 
Corish presented a motherly, well-educated 
goose, capable of bringing up a numerous 
family respectably. Good Mr. Billy, as con- 
siderate and worthy an old bachelor as ever 
lived (how angry I am with good men for 
becoming old bachelors), sent her a setting hen 
and seven eggs ;—in short, the little cottage 
and garden were stocked so quickly, and yet 
so well, and the poor woman was so grateful, 
that she could hardly believe the reality of what 
had occurred. Her kind friends at the Par- 
sonage, however, saw that something more 
was wanting to make their protege perfectly 
happy. What that was need I tell? my lady 
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readers have surely guessed it already, and even 
the gentlemen have found it out. The clergy- 
man, without acquainting Mrs. Clavery, had 
written to his brother, mentioning all the par- 
ticulars, and begging Thomas’s discharge ; the 
last post had brought him a letter, saying that 
his request was granted. 


Need I pursue my story further ? 


ETCHING DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES 
BY A VOLTAIC PROCESS. 
(Read at the Electrical Society.) 


We have regarded with no slight interest, 
and have rejoiced in having been among the 
first to bring to the notice of the public the 
wonderful and beautiful processes known as 
the electrotype, daguerreotype, calotype, &c. 
Curious and beautiful, however, as these types 
of the operations of nature may be, the utili- 
sation thereof, their application to, or rather 
their taking rank among the arts, has occupied 
much of our attention and expectation. We 
hailed with delight the employment of galvanic 
deposition for the copying, multiplying, and 
diffusing impressions of valuable engravings. 
Electro-gilding, silvering, &c., dispensing with 
processes, though not immediately fatal, yet 
fraught to human life with misery and suffer- 
ing, met with our warmest approval. The 
calotype, Mr. Fox Talbot’s process, applied 
to the taking of portraits, capable of being cor- 
rected or touched, and thus becoming finished 
works of art under the hands of Mr. Collins, 
received our earliest attention. The daguer- 
reotype also, although coming to this country 
under circumstances unfavourable to investi- 
gation and improvement as a progress in science 
and as a promise for the advancement of the 
arts, had a prominent place in our columns. 
And we have now great pleasure in announc- 
ing to our readers the success of Mr. W. R. 
Grove, M.A., F.R.S., Prof. Exp. Phil. to 
the London Institution, in etching daguer- 
reotype plates and printing therefrom. Not, 
it is true, as yet with the clearness and breadth 
of an ordinary highly finished etching, but 
with all the accuracy and delicacy of the ori- 
ginal daguerreotype, and with every promise 
of perfection. But let Mr. Grove describe 
his experiments and his own opinions of suc- 
cess. He says, the process possesses the ad- 
vantage of extreme simplicity, and produces 
a perfect etching of the original image; so 
much so, indeed, that a plate thus etched can 
scarcely be distinguished from an actual 
daguerreotype, preserving all the microscopic 
delicacy of the finest parts of the impression. 


One sentence will convey the secret of this 
process; it is tomake the daguerreotype the 
anode of a voltaic combination, which wil] 
not of itself attack either silver or mercury, but 
of which, when electrolised, the anion will attack 
these metals unequally. Admitting the usual 
explanation of the daguerreotype, which sup. 
poses the light parts to be mercury and the 
dark silver, the object was to procure a solu- 
tion which would attack one of these and leave 
the other untouched; if one could be found 
to attack the silver, and not the mercury, so 
much the better, as this would give a positive 
engraving, or one with lights and shadows as 
in nature; but, unfortunately, silver and mer- 
cury are nearly allied in their electrical rela- 
tions. Mr. Grove made several experiments 
with pure silver and mercury, used as the 
anode of a voltaic combination, but found that 
any solution which would act on one acted also 
on the other. All then that could be exposed 
was a difference of action. With the daguer- 
reotype plates he has used the following :— 
Dilute sulphuric acid, dilute hydrochloric acid, 
solution of sulphate of copper, of potash, and 
of acetate of lead. But, after many experi- 
ments, hydrochloric acid was fixed upon as 
decidedly the best; this had been expected 
from the strong affinity of chlorine of silver, 
The manipulation employed by Mr. Grove 
and Mr. Gassiot in the laboratory of the Lon- 
don Institution was as follows:—A wooden 
frame is prepared, having two groves at 0.2 of 
an inch distance, into which can be slid the 
plate to be etched, and another plate of the 
same size of platina; this latter is platinised 
after Mr. Smee’s method, to ensure a ready 
and equable evolution of hydrogen ; for if the 
hydrogen adhere to any parts of the cathode, 
the opposite portions of the anode are propor- 
tionably less acted on. The back and edges of 
the daguerreotype are varnished with a solution 
of shellac, which is scraped off one edge to 
admit of metallic connexion being established. 
The wooden frame, with its two plates, is now 
fitted into a vessel of glass or porcelain filled 
with a solution of two measures of hydrochloric 
acid &, 1 distilled water (sp. gr. 1-1); and two 
stout platina wires proceeding from a single 
pair of the nitric-acid battery, are made to 
touch the edges of the plates, while the assist- 
ant counts the time; this should not exceed 
thirty seconds. When the plate is removed 
from the acid, it should be well rinsed with 
distilled water; and will now (if the metal be 
homogeneous) present a beautiful siena-coloured 
drawing of the original design, produced by 
a film of the oxychloride formed. It should 
now be placed in an open dish, containing @ 
very weak solution of ammonia, and the sur- 
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face gently rubbed with very soft cotton, until 
all the deposit is dissolved. As soon as this 
is effected, the plate should be instantly re- 
moved, plunged into distilled water, and care- 
fully dried. 

The process is now complete, and a perfect 
etching of the original design will be observed. 
This, when printed from, gives a positive 
picture, or one which has its lights and sha- 
dows as in nature, and which is, in this respect, 
more correct than the original daguerreotype, 
as the sides are not inverted. Printing can 
therefore be directly read; and in portraits 
thus taken, the right and left sides of the face 
are in their proper position. With respect to 
prints from daguerreotypes, there is, however, 
this difficulty: if the plate be etched suffici- 
ently deep for a good impression, some of 
the finer lines of the original must inevitably 
run into each other, and thus the chief beauty 
of these exquisite images be destroyed ; if, on 
the other hand, the process be only continued 
long enough to leave an exact etching of the 
original design, which can be done to the 
minutest perfection, the very cleaning of the 
plate by the printer destroys its beauty. At 
present, Mr. Grove considers the most im- 
portant part of the process to be the means it 
offers of multiplying indefinitely daguerreoty pes, 
which, when thus etched at the voltaic anede, 
will admit of any number of copies being taken 
from them by the electrotype process ; and, to 
give an idea of the perfect accuracy of these, 
there was one on which was a sign-board 
measuring on the electrotype copper-plate 
0.1 by 0.06 of an inch. Five lines of inscrip- 
tion can, with the microscope, be distinctly 
read. 

For the advantages of the voltaic over the 
chemical process of etching, namely, the 
variety of menstrua that may be used—the 
generalisation of the action and the avoidance 
of local voltaic currents—the power of accu- 
rately determining the time of the operation 
to produce a desired effect—of stopping and 
renewing the process, &c.; also for the points 
for the consideration of the experimenter, 
namely, the quantity of the voltaic current, its 
intensity, the distance between the anode and 
cathode, and other scientific details—we must 
refer our readers to the “‘ Transactions” of the 
Electrical Society. In conclusion, attention 
was called to the remarkable effects of this 
action of the imponderable on the ponderable ; 
thus, instead of a plate being inscribed as 
“drawn by Landseer, and engraved by Cou- 
sins,” it would be, “drawn by Light, and 
engraved by Electricity.”— Literary Ga- 
zette. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 
A STORY OF THE REBELLION. 


‘*T have brought you the first white rose of 
the season, dearest grandmamma,” said Juliet 
Mornington to her venerable grandmother, Lady 
Mornington. ‘‘ It bloomed in my own parterre, 
and is one of the most perfect specimens of that 
fairest of all flowers, the sweet Province rose.”’ 
** Place it in your own bosom then, my child; 
it may there serve as a fit emblem of the spot- 
less purity and modest graces which should 
adorn your happy age: but, lovely as it is, the 
white rose is associated with recollections too 
painful to my heart for it ever to be worn by 
me with pleasure,” said Lady Mornington; and 
her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

*“‘T understand you, dear grandmamma: you 
are old enough to remember the great rebellion 
in favour of the Stuarts in the year 1745, 
when the white rose was the badge of the ad- 
herents of the unfortunate prince, Charles 
Edward—the young pretender, as some com- 
mon-place writers are vulgar enough to call 
him, but I never would adopt that epithet when 
speaking of him.” 

“You are right there, Juliet, for Charles 
Edward was of royal birth, though, for reasons 
of political expediency, it was deemed proper 
by the legislators of this land to depose his 
grandfather King James II., and to exclude his 
family from the throne, because they were of 
the Roman Catholic religion ; and it was con- 
trary to our laws that they should reign over 
Protestants,” said Lady Mornington.—“ Yet 
many Protestants espoused the cause of the 
exiled Stuarts, and became what were called 
Jacobites—did they not, grandmamma ?” asked 
Juliet. 

“Yes, my dear Juliet,” returned Lady 
Mornington, “ many, especially gentlemen of 
proud old families in Scotland, and the north 
of England ; for their attachment to the ancient 
royal line that had reigned over them and their 
fathers for centuries, was so strong, that they 
could not patiently behold the change that had 
been established in the succession; and they 
spoke of the reigning family as strangers and 
usurpers, when they met together in the privacy 
of each other’s houses and castles ; and on those 
occasions boldly drank the health of the Che- 
valier St. George (as the eldest son of King 
James II. was called) by the name of ‘ the 
king over the water.’ There was a rising, or 
rebellion, in favour of this prince in Scotland, 
in the year 1715, very soon after the accession 
of George I. to the throne, but it only ended 
in the death and ruin of a great many noblemen 
and gentlemen, who were so imprudent as to 
join the standard of the Earl of Mar, the 


Sir James Maxwell, was killed at the battle of 
Sheriff Muir, where his party received a deci- 
sive overthrow from the great Duke of Argyle, 
who commanded the regular troops raised in 
support of King George’s cause. 

** My father, Sir William Maxwell, and his 
brother Hugh, were early imbued with the 
same principles for which their father had fought 
and died. During the early years of our child- 
hood, my brother Allan and myself caught the 
same spirit, in which we were much encouraged 
by the conversation of my uncle Hugh, who 
never failed to wear white roses and oak leaves 
in honour of his party, during the whole sum- 
mer. To please him, we bestowed particular 
care and attention on the culture of this beau- 
tiful flower; and consequently we could boast 
of white roses in our garden earlier than any 
of our neighbours—of which we were very 
proud,” .continued Lady Mornington ; *‘ and I 
will now relate to you some of the troubles in 
which we became involved in consequence of 
this apparently harmless fancy. My father 
being naturally of a cautious character, became, 
as he advanced in years, anxious to avoid the 
appearance of the party zeal in which his bro- 
ther indulged. The truth was, he possessed 
considerable estates ; and though he cherished 
a strong hereditary affection for the Stuart 
family, he began to fear that no reasonable 
hopes of success could be attached to their 
cause ; and he was aware that the English 
government kept a jealous eye on the heads of 
all families suspected of Jacobite principles. 
My uncle Hugh was of a bold, reckless tem- 
per, and, having little of the goods of fortune 
to lose, he cared not whether he were suspected 
or not, but sang Jacobite songs and drank party 
toasts, without any regard to consequences. 
Allan and I loved this uncle better than any 
one in the world; he was so frank, generous, 
and good-humoured, that we would have done 
any thing in the world to please him. Every 
one, however, has his faults: uncle Hugh, 
with all his winning qualities, was a dangerous 
person to possess unbounded influence over 
the minds of a thoughtless boy and girl, who 
had had the misfortune of losing their best 
guide, a tender, prudent mother, at an early age. 
He was a man of strong attachments, but still 
stronger prejudices; and one thing that he 
took infinite pains to instil into us was, a de- 
cided feeling of hostility towards an English 
family of rank who had recently come into our 
neighbourhood, having inherited lands imme- 
diately adjoining to my father’s estate. They 
were of course very much opposed in political 
opinions to ourselves, for Sir John Mornington 
was an Officer in the English guards; and his 


son Arthur was page of honour to Queen 
Caroline, King George II.’s wife. 

‘We might have been very good neighbours, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, for Lady 
Alice Mornington was a Scotch-woman by de- 
scent, and a very amiable person ; but my father 
and uncle looked upon them in the light of 
spies and intruders, and did every thing in the 
world to render their residence in our vicinity 
unpleasant. Such conduct was highly unjus- 
tifiable, and it had the effect of provoking a 
retaliation from Sir John Mornington, which 
my father and uncle might have expected, had 
they for one moment reflected on the proceed- 
ing in which they were engaged. In a word, 
they were denounced to the English govern- 
ment, as persons who not only carried on a 
secret correspondence with the exiled Stuart, 
but were actively disseminating Jacobite prin- 
ciples in their native country. This was in the 
early part of the summer of 1745, a year too 
fatally memorable in the annals of Scotland. 
King George II. was then absent on a visit to 
his German dominions; and before the order 
in council that was passed for the arrest of my 
father and uncle could be executed, the news ar- 
rived of the landing of Prince Charles Edward 
at Borraidale in Lochaber. 

**My uncle Hugh and my brother were wild 
with joy when the news reached them. My 
father was at that time confined to his chamber 
with the gout, and I believe by no means sorry 
that he had an excuse for not committing him- 
self by making a public display of his attach- 
ment to the cause of Stuart, before it was 
known how far the desperate enterprise of the 
young adventurer was likely to be crowned 
with success. Prince Charles Edward was only 
accompanied by seven faithful and devoted 
friends, when he arrived ; and for the conquest 
of the whole British empire, he had provided 
arms for no more than two thousand men. The 
fact was, he expected that every Scottish chief 
or English nobleman, attached to his cause, 
would instantly rally round him with a general 
muster of their tenants, dependents, and friends. 
If every one had been of the temper of my 
uncle Hugh, such would have been the case, no 
doubt ; but many of those who had broad lands 
and shining gold to lose, imitated my father’s 
cautious policy, and hesitated how they put 
their lives and estates into peril. Ncihing, 
however, could exceed the enthusiastic burst of 
delight with which the news of the arrival of 
the young Prince, unattended by foreign troops, 
was received by the highland clans, and espe- 
cially by the female population of Scotland. 
From the high-born lady of the castle to the 
bare-footed lassie on the moor, all appeared 
equally devoted to his cause, and eager to afford 
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‘public manifestations of the loyal feelings with 
‘which they regarded the descendant of their 
ancient monarchs; no wonder then if I, a 
‘thoughtless giddy girl of fourteen, who had 
‘never quitted the romantic seclusion of my 
paternal halls, allowed my imagination to be 
\excited beyond the bounds of reason: nothing 
| can, however, be more improper than for a 
| young female to suffer ner mind to be agitated 
iby anything like party spirit. You shall hear 
| to what a perilous result the indulgence of these 
| feelings hurried me. 

“T was engaged in embroidering the white- 
rose badge of Stuart on the banner of Maxwell 
by my father’s desire, who cherished a secret 
intention of unfurling it, in the event of for- 
tune favouring the daring enterprise of his 
Prince, when my uncle, followed by my brother 
Allan, rushed into my apartment exclaiming, 
‘Hurrah, hurrah, the Prince will march through 
the village on his road to Perth today! Now, 
Lucy, throw, by your stupid stitching ; gather 
a basket of White roses with all the haste you 
may; put on your best plaid and snood, dear 
lassie; and come with us, and you shall be 
the first young lady in Scotland to offer homage 
to the son of our rightful sovereign, and to 
dispense a present of white roses to him and 
his gailant followers.” 

“T will go and ask my father if he will 
permit me,” said I, 

“Tut, tut!” cried uncle Hugh, “ my leave 
is all-sufficient: I act as his proxy in every 
thing at present, as you well know.” 

‘Alas, my dear Juliet, I was only too eager 
to comply with the injunction of my thought- 
less relative. The roses were gathered, my 
toilet hastily arranged, and, accompanied by 
my uncle and my brother, I repaired to the 
village through which the Prince and his de- 
voted followers were momentarily expected to 
pass. Their approach was announced by the 
inspiring notes of the pibroch; and when the 
young Chevalier appeared, wearing our national 
dress, the belted plaid and tartan trews, and 
gratefully raised his blue bonnet to salute us, 
he was greeted by the rapturous shouts of the 
eager throngs that had assembled from all parts 
to catch a glimpse of the descendant of the 
ancient kings of Scotland. 

“Now, Lucy! now!” cried my uncle, as the 
Prince alighted from his horse at the distance 
of afew paces from me, to receive the compli- 
ments of a party of gentlemen in white eock- 
ades, who approached to pay their respect. 

“Room for the children of Sir William 
Maxwell!” shouted my uncle. 

‘“‘ There was an immediate vista through the 
crowd opened at these words, and all eyes 
turned upon me. Covered with blushes, and 


overpowered with confusion, I would have 
retreated, but Allan, who had drawn my arm 
through his, forcibly impelled me forward; and, 
scarcely knowing what I did, I bent my knee 
in compliance with his whispered injunction, 
and presented my simple offering to the Prince. 
It was most graciously received. Indeed, it is 
impossible for me to repeat the compliments 
that were addressed to me on this occasion, not 
only by the royal adventurer, but by all the 
distinguished individuals of whom his cortege 
was composed. The greater part of these, 
after I had, in compliance with the Prince’s 
request, fixed a white rose in his plumed bon- 
net, crowded round me, and entreated for a 
share of my floral treasures, for, owing to the 
backwardness of the season, these were the 
first white roses that had been seen by the 
Prince since his landing at Borraidale. Not- 
withstanding all the flattering things that had 
been said to me, I never had felt so miserable 
as at that moment, for I was conscious that I 
was acting in direct-violation of the reserve and 
delicacy of a young female, in thus making 
myself a conspicuous actress in a public scene, 
and that too of a political nature. 

‘My father shook his head when Allan told 
him what we had been doing, and said he 
feared it would have the effect of committing 
him with the reigning family, in case Prince 
Charles failed to establish his father on the 
throne, of which he confessed he saw but little 
probability. 

“Uncle Hugh laughed these fears to scorn ; 
but he could not prevail upon my father to 
come forward openly in aid of the cause to 
which he was secretly an adherent, neither 
would he allow my brother to join the muster 
of noble volunteers who enrolled themselves 
under the banner of the white rose. My uncle 
Hugh embarked in the enterprise with all the 
energies of his bold, fearless nature. He con- 
tributed with heart and hand to the brilliant 
but useless triumphs which, in the first in- 
stance, attended the rebel army, and he also 
shared the reverses and final overthrow of his 
party in the dreadful day of Culloden—or 
Drummossie Muir, as the battle was called at 
first by the Scotch. 

** You have recently been reading Home’s 
History ofthe Rebellion, which contains a more 
interesting detail of these events than I could 
give you; I shall, therefore, confine my me- 
lancholy narrative to the fortunes of my own 
family. 

‘* My poor uncle Hugh was among the wounded 
prisoners taken at Culloden; and as he had 
been a very active partisan of the Stuart cause, 
he was conveyed to Carlisle castle, there to 
await his trial for high treason. 
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‘The event of this trial, it was only too easy 
to anticipate; but another calamity impended 
over us, of which we were little aware. 

‘One evening, when my brother and myself 
were returning from a melancholy ramble among 
the hills that bounded my father’s domain, we 
were startled, in the midst of our sad forebod- 
ings as to the probable fate of our beloved 
uncle, by perceiving the gleam of scarlet regi- 
mentals and glittering steel flashing among the 
trees in our own park. We were nearly a mile 
from the spot, and, ere we could regain our 
home, we were met by a group of the terrified 
servants, who made known to us the sad news 
that my father was arrested on a charge of high 
treason, and was already on his road to Car- 
lisle as a prisoner, escorted by a file of dragoons, 
to take his trial at the ensuing assizes. The 
house had been searched, too, and papers of a 
treasonable nature seized. 

‘Allan and I gazed upon each other in 
speechless consternation at this alarming in- 
telligence. 

‘“* What could have excited the suspicions of 
the government against my father, who acted 
in so cautious a manner?” said Allan. 

‘‘ Ah, wo is me!—the white roses, bonnie 
lassie!” cried our old steward Ramsay, turning 
a significant glance on me. 

“The colour faded from my cheek at these 
words. ‘“ Ay, it is all along of those perilous 
flowers that ye gave the Prince and his braw 
gallants at Maxwell Hope, Miss Lucy,” pur- 
sued he. ‘‘ They are likely to cost the laird 
of Maxwell dear.” 

“‘Judge what my feelings were, when this 
frightful intimation was more fully confirmed 
by the chaplain, who informed me that the 
circumstance alluded to, however trifling in 
itself, was likely to have a most prejudicial 
effect on my father’s cause. It had actually 
been named in the warrant for his arrest. 

“ At this I shricked aloud, and wrung my 
hands, exclaiming, ‘“‘ My father, oh! my father! 
and is my rash folly to cost you your life!” 

“There is, I fear, little doubt but Sir 
William Maxwell will be found guilty of the 
misdemeanours of which he is accused,” ob- 
served the chaplain; “nevertheless, every one 
will not be executed, who is condemned to 
death; and if some influential person could be 
found to plead his cause, who had immediate 
access to the royal ear, a pardon might possibly 
be obtained from the king.” 

“The name of Lady Alice Mornington rose 
to my lips at these words. ‘‘ Ay!” cried the 
chaplain. Allan’s brow darkened: ‘ You will 
not surely degrade yourself by becoming a 
suppliant to the Morningtons?” he exclaimed, 
flinging my arm from him. 


‘* Allan, it is for my father,” I replied; and 
the proud spirit of the petulant boy was sub. 
dued. He even condescended to accompany 
me on my visit to the mansion of our foes. 

‘“‘Tf the Morningtons had been our foes pre- 
vious to this sad period, they now made ample 
amends for their former hostility, by acting as 
the kindest and most sympathizing of friends in 
the time of our need. Lady Alice received us 
with the soothing kindness of a mother. Max- 
well Hall was occupied by the English 
dragoons—but she took us to her own home, 
and supported us in our sore distress; and 
though she did not attempt to flatter us with 
false hopes as to the result of my father’s trial, 
she promised to exert her utmost influence, in 
the event of his condemnation, to procure his 
pardon. Her son Arthur, who was then ona 
visit to his parents, entered into all her feelings 
with a generous warmth, that not only won 
my lasting gratitude, but even had the effect 
of conquering the sullen pride and reserve 
with which Allan was at first disposed to repel 
his offices of friendship. As for Sir John 
Mornington, his only desire appeared to be 
that of making amends to us for his former 
acts of hostility. When my father’s trial drew 
near, the Morningtons conducted us to Carlisle, 
that we might bear witness of my father's 
innocence with regard to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances respecting the white roses. 

“But, alas ! after appearing before a crowded 
court to render that testimony, I had the 
agony of finding that my girlish folly was 
regarded as emanating from my father’s autho- 
rity, and that ke was to be made accountable 
for it. 

‘This was not the only thing of which he was 
accused, for unfortunately the papers which 
had been seized when our hall was searched, 
bore evidence that he had been engaged in a 
correspondence of a treasonable nature ; and 
last, not least, the banner on which my luckless 
hands had been employed in embroidering the 
fatal white rose, was produced—all were 
brought forward, and formed so strong a chain 
of evidence against him, that a verdict of 
guilty was returned by the jury ; and the judge 
proceeded to pronounce the dreadful sentence 
decreed by the law, as it then stood, against 
persons convicted of high treason. 

‘‘ That sentence I cannot shock your ears by 
repeating: mine escaped the horror of its 
frightful details; for, the moment I heard the 
verdict given in, I uttered a piercing cry, and 
fainted in the arms of Lady Alice, who had 
kindly accompanied me to the shire-hall, and, 
with her son, came forward to receive me when 
I was dismissed from the witnesses’ box. When 


I revived, I was in Lady Alice Mornington’s 
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carriage, supported on her bosom ; and my face 
was wet with tears, the tears of tender sympa- 
thy which she had wept over me. The opposite 
seat, which had in the morning been occupied 
by Arthur Mornington and my brother, was 
vacant. 

“T could not speak ; but Lady Alice under- 
stood the meaning of my glance, and, pressing 
my hand, whispered, “ They are travelling 
London-ward with all the speed that the swift- 
est hunters in Carlisle can give them. Arthur 
only waited to hear the verdict, and to receive 
the notes of your father’s trial, which I took 
with my own hand. The object of his journey, 
you are aware, is to implore your father’s 
pardon of the King. Courage! my child, and 
let us humbly pray that He in whose rule and 
governance the hearts of kings are found, may 
so turn and dispose that of our sovereign, that 
he may incline a gracious ear to my son’s peti- 
tion for your unhappy parent.” 
~ “T could only sob my reply ; my heart was 
too full for words. The following day, at my 
earnest request, Lady Alice took me to see my 
father in his dreary cell in Carlisle castle. He 
was sadly dejected, and the first words he said 
to me, after we had exchanged our mournful 
greetings, were, ‘‘ Ah Lucy, Lucy, those white 
roses will cost your father dear: never wear 
another, girl, as long as you live.” 

“Why do you go about to break the poor 
lassie’s heart by talking of the white roses ?” 
interrupted my uncle Hugh, raising his fettered 
form from the straw on which he had been 
gloomily reclining by my father’s side when 
we entered. ‘ Have I not told you that it was 
all my fault: Lucey would not have thought of 
such a thing, if I had not urged her to do it.” 

“She ought not to have done it without my 
knowledge,” rejoined my father. 

“This was only too true ; and my self-upbraid- 
ings during the week of agonizing suspense 
which intervened between the day of my father’s 
trial and that appointed for his execution, were 
most bitter. My only resource was prayer to 
Almighty God that he would incline the ear of 
the king to the pleadings of the generous youth 
who had undertaken to supplicate for my 
father’s life. 

**But of Arthur Mornington we received no 
tidings; and at length the dreadful day ap- 
pointed for the execution of my unfortunate 
parent and uncle arrived, and we looked in 
vain for the anxiously expected messenger of 
mercy. 

“Though I had taken a final farewell of my 
father and uncle on the preceding evening, I 
felt so powerful a desire to behold them once 
more, that Lady Alice at last yielded to my 
passionate entreaties, and, attended by her 


servants, accompanied me to the castle. We 
were refused admittance, for the bells were 
tolling, the soldiers were drawn up in the 
quadrangle under arms; and all the dreadful 
preparations for the melancholy scene were 
proceeding. Strict orders had been given that 
none of the friends or relatives of the unhappy 
prisoners should be allowed access within the 
gateway. 

“Then I will stand without, and see them 
as they pass over the drawbridge,” I exclaimed 
with passionate emotion; “they cannot de- 
prive me of the mournful satisfaction of one 
last, last look.” 

‘Lady Alice, far from opposing my earnest 
wish, kindly lent me the support of her arm, 
while she attempted to whisper words of com- 
fort, and even of hope, in my ear. But, oh! 
when the sable sledge in which my father and 
uncle were seated, with the grim headsman 
holding the fatal axe with its edge towards 
them, glided slowly from beneath the Gothic 
gateway, my knees bent under me; and, sick 
and faint, I sunk upon a stone, and leaned 
against Lady Alice for support. 

‘My poor father appeared much cast down. 
He remained seated, and kept his eyes fixed 
upon his prayer-book; but my uncle Hugh 
stood erect, and, waving his plumed bonnet 
above his head, shouted, ‘ Hurrah for the 
white rose! God save King James!” 

** My eyes grew misty as I gazed upon the 
dismal pageant ; and when the solemn notes of 
the Dead March, mixed with the muffled peal 
from the grey cathedral tower, smote my ear— 
I gasped for breath, and every thing turned 
dark around me. 

‘‘ The procession was moving forward, when 
a distant murmur rose among the crowd in the 
rear, followed by a shout, a loud and joyful 
burst of acclamation, which recalled me from 
the stupor of despair into which | was sinking. 
Well might I revive, to hear these blessed 
words! ‘A pardon! The King’s pardon! 
A pardon for Sir William Maxwell! Hurrah, 
hurrah! God save the King!” which were 
repeated by the gratulating voices of the as- 
sembled multitudes who had gathered together 
to behold the execution. 

“The next moment, Arthur Mornington, 
covered with dust, and breathless with speed, 
dashed through the opening throng on his 
reeking horse, holding the parchment with the 
royal seal displayed above his head, followed 
by my brother Allan. 

“They had then} succeeded—but a single 
moment more, and they had been too late. 
Carlisle is three hundred and one miles from 
London; and with the interval of the few 
hours which he had spent in imploring the 
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gracious offices of his royal mistress, Queen 
Caroline with her illustrious husband, in favour 
of my father, and waiting till the King’s 
pleasure was made known, Arthur Mornington 
had passed the intermediate time since my 
father’s trial in the saddle, and nature almost 
sunk under the unprecedented fatigue ; but the 
generous youth had obtained his object, and 
the powerful intercession of Queen Caroline 
had not been in vain. But, for my poor uncle 
it had been fruitless to plead. He was among 
those unhappy gentlemen who suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law, for having appeared 
in arms against the established government. 
I cannot think of him without a pang. 

“Ah, Juliet, you cannot be too grateful to 
Heaven for having been born in happier times: 
no one can tell how inestimable are the bless- 
ings of peace, unless they have been so un- 
fortunate as to witness the horrors of civil war. 
My father, though preserved from the fate 
which he had so greatly dreaded, did not long 
survive the events of this sad period. He left 
my brother and myself to the guardianship of 
Sir John Mornington ; and I became, as you 
have long ere this part of my tale anticipated, 
the wife of Arthur Mornington.” 

“ He was my grandfather, then,” said Juliet ! 
‘Yes, my dear girl, and the kindest of hus- 
bands, the noblest of men; but even the 
happiness which I enjoyed as his wife was often 
clouded by the mournful remembrance of the 
disastrous scenes in which I had been involved 
—and the sad death of my brave rash uncle. 
You cannot wonder now at the melancholy 
feelings which are associated in my mind with 
your favourite flower, the white rose.” 


VISITS TO THE VICTORIA GALLERY 
OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


On the right side of the third table in the 
Gallery, at the end nearest the window, stands 
an exquisitely finished bronze cast of Hercules, 
deposited by Messrs. Hodgson of King-street, 
which is highly illustrative of the progress made 
in modern times towards the elaborate truth 
and beauty of the antique. Near this figure 
are deposited models of the less splendid but 
infinitely more useful works of art, the machines 
used for the manufacture of paper, and for 
cutting it, by a process which we hope soon to 
be enabled to describe in detail as pursued at 
the Darwen Paper Mills. Meanwhile we are 
glad our young friends can not only inspect 
the models, but also examine the materials 
used in making this invaluable article, from 
the rags and ropes collected by the ragman to 
the bleached and delicate pulp, specimens in 


each stage of the process being exhibited in 
an adjoining glazed case. 

The next interesting object is a very ancient 
Latin Bible printed in black letter, and deposited 
by John Clough, Esq. It is without date, and 
is ornamented with a great variety of woodcuts 
in the rudest style of the art, presenting a 
striking contrast to the illustrations of our 
modern Pictorial Bibles, both in their artistic 
character and in the quaintness of their designs, 
Another black letter copy of the Scriptures, 
in English, dated 1637, is also worthy of no- 
tice, not only on account of its excellent state 
of preservation, but of the chains firmly 
attached to it, by means of which it was, no 
doubt, once fastened in some sacred fane, 
secure from sacreligious pilferers. A glass case 
in the centre of the table contains an elegant 
model of a fifty gun frigate, on a scale of one 
inch to ten feet, which is highly creditable to 
the constructor, Serjeant Major Porter, 9th Batt, 
Royal Artillery, and is well calculated to assist 
tarry-at-home travellers in comprehending the 
exterior structure of the wooden walls of our 
native isle; but its interest and value would 
be greatly enhanced by a corresponding sec- 
tional model of a British man of war. 

Near the end of the table stands an ana- 
glyptographic machine, by means of which 
copies can be engraved on plates, and trans- 
ferred to paper, of medallions, coins, embossed 
borders, and bas reliefs, so accurately as to 
lead the superficial observer to imagine that the 
plane surface of the engraving was actually 
raised or embossed. This- is accomplished by 
one portion of the instrument passing over the 
medallion in a series of fine parallel lines, 
which are either right lines where the surface 
is flat, or curved where it is raised; corres- 
ponding lines are marked upon the plate, and 
when these are clearly cut the engraving is 
completed. A very ingenious hydrostatic 
machine, styled the Archimedes screw, is 
placed in a trough at the extreme end of this 
table. The principle of its construction is 
best understood by setting it in motion, but 
as some of our distant readers cannot inspect 
it, and yet may often be placed in circumstan- 
ces where such a contrivance may be of great 
practical value, we will briefly describe it. 
A cylinder is fixed in an angle of 45°, the 
axis of the lower end working in a socket at 
the bottom of the trough or pit containing the 
water; the upper axis, to which a handle is 
attached, rests upon a pedestal fixed on the 
edge of the trough, which will represent the 
higher level to which the water is to be raised; 
round this cylinder a spiral coil is wound at 
about the same angle. Upon turning the han- 
dle once round, the lower half of the coil, 
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being placed under the surface of the water, 
is immediately filled, and by successive revo- 
lutions the water is propelled to the uppermost 
extremity of the tube, and discharges itself 
into the receiver provided for the purpose. 
Near this stand several models of other pumps, 
fitted with glass cylinders, through which the 
action of the various kinds of valves and pistons 
now in use, can be easily seen and understood, 
and as they are all in working order they form 
a series of very interesting apparatus. 

Passing along the other side of the table may 
be noticed an ingenious machine, presented 
by the inventor, Mr. Fairbairn, by which the 
tedious and laborious process of riveting iron 
plates together can be effected by the hand, 
applied to a small wheel at the side; on turn- 
ing this, a combination of levers is set in 
motion, and a small concave hammer is driven 
upon the rivet with such force, as to fasten it 
at a single blow ; also a set of models illus- 
trative of various applications of the lever to 
capstans, windlasses, steel yards, and weighing 
machines, and a very elegant glass miniature 
model of the gas meter in common use. 

- Near the window a glazed case exhibits the 
progressive changes through which iron passes 
in the manufacture of first-rate fowling pieces. 
In one corner is a small iron hoop, filled with 
old horse shoe nails; these, when welded to- 
gether and hammered out, form a long narrow 
flat rod of iron, about half an inch wide and 
nearly a quarter of an inch thick ; this is wound 
into a spiral coil of a suitable diameter, and 
when sufficiently extended, the whole is welded 
into a solid tube, which is then drawn through 
the circular aperture of a steel plate, bored, 
polished, and mounted on the stock, with all 
the appliances of destruction; and, singularly 
enough, transferred from its originally humble 
obscurity of the hoof of the farmer’s cart horse 
to grace the shoulder of some titled sportsman, 
as he rambles over the moors or joins in the 
deadly battu.—Another case contains a similar 
illustration of the progress of a less destructive 
and more useful instrument, a pair of scissors, 
by which our fair friends may estimate the 
amount of labour expended on so simple an 
article, and the number of hands through which 
the black rough steel must pass before it ranks 
amongst the polished and elegant equipage 
of the work-table. In the same case are 
deposited a rich silk scarf, of native manu- 
facture, from Morgadore, Africa, and several 
other interesting objects. 

The case which fills the recess of the adjacent 
window exhibits at one view a great variety of 
iron stone, ore and pyrites, found in several 
parts of England and Wales, with a few speci- 
mens of the ores of other metals. In front of 


this winuvw, and extending across the centre 
of the room, stand two miniature canals fitted 
up with brass models of the different descrip- 
tions of locks now in use. A large cistern, 
filled by a dolphin fountain, supplies a stream 
by which the operation of the locks may be 
readily illustrated. Passing by those in com- 
mon use on the numerous canals which inter- 
sect the country, we would direct special atten- 
tion to a recent invention of Mr. Smith, of 
Deniston, which, though not so valuable for 
practical purposes, in the form here exhibited, 
may suggest a new class of mechanical con- 
trivances for elevating boats in navigable canals 
from one level to another. 

At the end of these canals, two novel con- 
trivances for raising water are fixed—the first, 
styled Montgolfier’s hydraulic ram,” is 
designed for supplying the cisterns of build- 
ings from any adjacent brook where loss of 
water is no object—in which case a small con- 
tinuous stream can be raised to any height 
with no other power than that obtained by the 
descent of the water in the brook. The second 
is a rotatory engine pump, by which an unin- 
terrupted flow of water is raised without the 
intervention of either piston or valve. The 
cistern at the head of the canals affords 
the opportunity of exhibiting a highly inter- 
esting experiment illustrative of the process 
adopted by Colonel Pasley for blowing up the 
hulk of the Royal George at Spithead. A 
small boat, suitably charged with gunpowder, 
is sunk to the bottom of the cistern; in con- 
nection with the powder is a piece of platinum 
wire, through which a current of electricity 
from a voltaic battery can be conveyed by 
copper wires; these may be extended to any 
distance, and when brought into electrical 
contact at the extremity, immediately heat the 
platinum sufficiently to ignite the powder and 
produce an explosion, in which the portions 
of the hulk are instantly separated, and float 
to the surface. 

Adjoining the cistern is a very well executed 
model of the ‘‘ Bowstring Bridge,” erected over 
the Rochdale Canal, to carry the Leeds Rail- 
way, near Mills Hill, with which we conclude 
our present notice. 

The engineer had to carry the rail at the 
nearest passable level over the water; and in 
the simple fashion which true science suggests, 
as there was no opportunity of going below the 
line of the rail, the required strength was 
obtained by going above it, and raising, clear 
of the roadway in the battlements, “ Bows” 
or beams of cast iron, framed on the principle 
of the “truss” in carpentry; the “ties” or 
‘* bowstrings” formed of stout wrought iron rods 
on the level of the roadway. These restrain 
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the thrust of the bows, which are segment arches 
of cast iron, placed parallel to the rails, and 
carry, by proper brackets, a series of transverse 
beams, on which the rails and roadway plates 
are laid. 

The angle of passage is very acute, conse- 
quently the span is considerable; and the walls 
which flank the canal and towing path carry 
the bows, and one end of many of the cross 
beams; the whole being constructed to avoid 
all later-l thrust or strain, and to direct the 
pressure of the roadway and loads passing over 
it ina simple vertical action on the bearing 
walls, which are brought up at thgangles or 
extremities as bold Gothic turrets, having the 
required strength and stability, while they con- 
tribute towards the elegance and finish which 
an able engineer so well combines with the 
constructive power of his works; each part 
being decidedly useful, and yet the whole 
shewing true economy or management, which 
should always appear in public works of this 
character, where, though the utility is the chief 
recommendation, the beauty of good design 
should be visible. 

The propriety of the style chosen by Mr. 
Gooch for this work is evident; each part, 
even to the points of the “cusps” formed in 
the bowstring beams, contributes towards the 
required strength, and at the same time tends 
to reduce the quantity of the material to the 
lowest practicable limit; and it is one of the 
instances in which, though ignorance would 
assume that the ornament was needless waste, 
judgment shows that the services of her hand- 
maid Taste are properly available in this class 
of works. 

The model and the bridge were executed by 
Messrs. Radford, of the Waterloo Foundry, and 
are alike creditable in workmanship and design. 


CHAPTERS FOR THE CURIOUS.—NO. Ill. 


The Minute.—V arious writers record instances 
of minute industry and ingenuity so exceed- 
ingly marvellous, that were they not well 
authenticated, and also borne out in some 
measure by our daily experience of man’s 
capabilities, we should feel some little hesita- 
tion in giving them our credence. Dr. Oliver 
informs us, that when in Holland, an English 
gentleman once showed him a cherry-stone, 
with one hundred and twenty-four heads en- 
graven upon it, and all so perfect, that the 
naked eye might distinguish those of kings, 
popes, cardinals, &c., by their crowns and 
mitres. This curiosity was bought in Prussia 
for three hundred pounds, and is said to have 
been the workmanship of a prisoner at Dantzic. 


Millions of silver dollars and other coins 
have been sometimes submersed in a single 
ship, and on these, when they happen to be 
enveloped in a matrix capable of protecting 
them from chemical changes, much information 
of historical interest will remain inscribed, and 
endure for periods as indefinite as have the 
delicate markings of zoophytes on lapified plants 
on some of the ancient secondary rocks. In 
almost every large ship, moreover, there are 
some precious stones set in seals and other 
articles of use and ornament, composed of the 
hardest substances in nature, on which letters 
and various images are carved—engravings 
which they may retain, when included in sub- 
aqueous strata, as long as a crystal preserves its 
natural form. 

It was, therefore, a splendid boast, that the 
deeds of the English chivalry at Agincourt 
made Henry’s Chronicle 

« —_____-as rich with praise, 
As is the vase and bottom of the deep 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries;” 


for it is probable that a greater number of 
monuments of the skill and industry of man 
will, in the course of ages, be collected toge- 
ther in the bed of the ocean than will exist 
at any one time on the surface of the con- 
tinets.— Lyall. 

Travellers, in their ascent of Orizaba, ob- 
served at a height of ten thousand feet above 
the sea, a humming-bird flying round the 
orange-coloured flowers of the Castilligen. At 
a height of from fourteen thousand to fifteen 
thousand feet, on the same mountain, above 
the region of grasses, &c., they found, under 
a block of porphyry, many moths—some dead, 
others alive—which appear to have been carried 
upwards into this snowy region by an ascend- 
ing current of air. In the same dreary region, 
a live species of beetle was found, which may 
be considered a native of this lofty situation. 

Electrical Appearances.—Sometimes the 
entire sea appears like a floating mass of elec- 
trical fluid. On the coasts of New Guinea 


are seen for many leagues a vast profusion of} , 


minute substances during the night. They are 
also witnessed on the coast of New Holland, 
where they are generally of a greyish colour. 
In some seas they are red; hence the fables 
relative to seas of blood, with which the world 
has occasionally been amused. Sailors call 
this collection sea-sawdust. On the Australian 
coast, Paron discovered during a squall of wind 
a broad belt of phosphoric light floating on the 
surface of the water. Upon examination, he 
found this brilliancy to proceed from innumer- 
able animals swimming at different depths. 
These proved to belong to a new genus of 
mollusca, which Peron named Pyrosoma. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
(By Maria Edgeworth.) 


[Continued from page 287.] 


“And how am I to lay out the three guineas for you, 
Ben? said Mr. Gresham ; “ speak, what do you wish for first?” 

“ A great-coat, uncle, if you please.” 

Mr. Gresham bought the coat; and, after it was paid for, 
five and twenty shillings of Ben’s three guineas remained. 

“What next, my boy?” said his uncle. 

“ Arrows, uncle, if you please: three arrows.” 

“ My dear, I promised you a bow and arrows.” 

“No, uncle, you only said a bow.” 

“Well, I meant a bow and arrows. I'm glad you are so 
exact, however. It is better to claim less than more than 
what is promised. The three arrows you shall have. But 
goon; how shall I dispose of these five and twenty shillings 
for you ?” 

“Tn clothes, if you will be so good, uncle, for that poor 
boy, who has the great black patch on his eye.” 

“T always believed,” said Mr. Gresham, shaking hands 
with Ben, that economy aud generosity were the best friends, 
instead of being enemies, as some silly, extravagant people 
would have us think them. Choose the poor blind boy's 
coat, my dear nephew, and pay for it. There's no occasion 
for my praising you about the matter: your best reward is 
in your own mind, child; and you waut no other, or I'm 
mistaken. Now jump into the coach, boys, and let's be off. 
We shall be -late, I'm afraid,’ continued he, as the coach 
drove on; “but I must let you stop, Ben, with your goods, 
at the poor boy's door.” 

When they came to the house, Mr. Gresham opened the 
coach-door, and Ben jumped out with his parcel under his 
arm. 
“Stay, stay! you must take me with you,” said his pleased 
uncle ; “ I like to see people made happy, as well as you do.” 

“ And so do I too!” said Hal; “ let me come with you. 
I almost wish my uniform was not gone to the tailor’s, so 
I do.” 

And when he saw the look of delight and gratitude with 
which the poor boy received the clothes which Ben gave 
him; and when he heard the mother and children thank 
him, Hal sighed, and said, “ Well, I hope mamma will give 
me some more pocket money soon.” 

Upon his return home, however, the sight of the famous 
bow and arrow, which lady Diana Sweepstakes had sent 
him, recalled to his imagination all the joys of his green 
aud white uniform; and he no longer wished that it had 
not been sent to the tailor’s. 

“But I don't understand, cousin Hal,” said little Patty, 
“why you call this bow a famous bow : you say famous very 
often; and I don’t know exactly what it means—a famous 
uniform—famous doings—I remember you said there are to 
be famous doings the first of September, upon the Downs— 
What does famous mean ?” 

“O, why famous means ——— Now don't you know what 
famous means? It means It is a word that 
people say. It is the fashion to say ii———_It means— 
it means famous.” 

Patty laughed, and said, “ This does not explain it to me.” 

“No,” said Hal, “ nor can it be explained: if you don't 
understand it, that’s not my fault; every body but little 
children, I suppose, understands it ; but there's no explain- 
ing those sort of words, if you don’t take them at once. 
There's to be famous doings upon the Downs, the first of 
September’; that is, grand, fine. In short, what does it 
signify talking any longer, Patty, about the matter? Give 
= my bow ; for I must go out upon the Downs, and prac- 

se. 

Ben accompanied him with the bow and the three arrows, 
Which his uricle had now given to him; and, every day, 
these two boys went out upon the Downs, and practised 
shooting with indefatigable perseverance. Where equal 
Painsare taken, successis usually found to be pretty near equal. 


Our two archers, by constant practice, became expert marks- 
men; and before the day of trial, they were so exactly 
matched in point of dexterity, that it was scarcely possible 
to decide which was superior. 

The long-expected first of September at length arrived. 
“ What sort of a day is it?” was the first question that was 
asked by Hal and Ben, the moment that they wakened. 

The sun shone bright, but there was a sharp and high 
wind. 

“Ha!” said Ben, “ I shall be glad of my good great-coat 
to day ; for I’ve a notion it will be rather cold upon the 
Downs, especially when we are standing still, as we must, 
whilst all the people are shooting.’ 

“O, never mind! I don't think I shall feel it cold at all,” 
said Hal, as he dressed himself in his new green a’1 white 
uniform; and he viewed himself with much compla ency. 

“Good morning to you, uncle; how do you do?” said he, 
in a voice of exultation, when he entered the breakfist-room. 

How do you do? seemed rather to mean, how do you like 
me in my unifurm ? 

And his uncle's cool, “ Very well, I thank you, Hal,” 
disappointed him, as it seemed only to say, your uniform 
makes no difference in my opinion of you. 

Even little Patty went on eating her breakfast much as 
usual, and talked of the pleasure of walking with her father 
to the Downs, and of all the littie things which interested 
her, so that Hal's epaulettes were not the principal object 
in any one’s imagination but his own. 

“ Papa,” said Patty, “as we go up the hill where there is 
so much red mud, I must take care to pick my way nicely : 
and I must hold up my frock, as you desired me; and per- 
haps you will be so good, if I am not troublesome, to lift 
me over the very bad place where there are no stepping 
stones. My ancle is entirely well, and I'm glad of that, or 
else I should not be able to walk so far as the Downs. How 
good you were to me, Ben, when I was in pain, the day I 
sprained my ancle! vou played at jack-straws and at cat’s- 
cradle with me—O, that puts me in mind—Here are your 
gloves, which I asked you that night to let me mend. I’ve 
been a great while about them ; but are not they very neatly 
mended, papa?—look at the sewing.” 

“T'm not a very good judge of sewing, my dear little 
girl,” said Mr. Gresham, examining the work with a close 
scrupulous eye ; “ but in my opinion, here is une stitch, that 
is rather too long; the white teeth are not quite even.” 

“@O, papa, I'll take out that long tooth in a minute,” said 
Patty, laughing; “I did not think that you would have 
observed it so soon.” 

“T would not have you trust to my blindness,” said her 
father, stroking her head fondly : “ I observe every thing. 
I observe, for instance, that you are a grateful little girl, 
and that you are glad to be of use to those who have been 
kind to you; and for this I forgive you the long stitch.” 

“ But it’s out, it's out, papa,” said Patty ; “and the next 
time your gloves want mending, Ben, I'll mend them better.” 

“ They are very nice, I think,” said Ben, drawing them 
on; “and I am much obliged to you; I was just wishing I 
had a pair of gloves to keep my fingers wari to-day, for I 
never can shoot well when my hands are numbed. , 
Hal—you know how ragged these gloves were; you said 
they were good for nothing but to throw away ; now look, 
there’s not a hole in them,” said he, spreading his fingers. 

“ Now, is it not very extraordinary,” said Hal to himself, 
“that they should go on so long talking about an old pair 
of gloves, without saying scarcely a word about my new 
uniform? Well, the young Sweepstakes and lady Diana 
will talk enough about it; that's one comfort.” 

“Ts not it time to think of setting out, sir?” said Hal to 
his uncle; “the company, you know, are to meet at the 
Ostrich at twelve, and the race to begin at one, and lady 
Diana's horses, I know, were ordered to be at the door at 
ten.” 

Mr. Stephen, the butler, here interrupted the hurrying 
young gentleman in his calculations—<There’s a poor 

ad, sir, below, with a great black patch on his right eye, 
who is come from Bristol, and wants to speak a word with 
the young gentlemen, if you please. I told him, they were 
just going out with you, but he says he won't detain them 
above half a minute.” 

“Show him up, show him up,” said Mr. Gresham. 

{To be continued. } 
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Poetry. 


(We are not aware that the following Stanzas from the 
gifted pen of the late John Mackay Wilson, author of “ Tales 
of the Border,” have before been published.} 


To THE MEMORY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING. 


Despised of the nations—revilers be dumb, 

Detraction has triumphed—but justice will come, 

For the curses of freedom your names shall proclaim, 
Ye little in soul, ye trucklers in shame! 

Hark! heard you that groan how it echoes around ? 
‘Tis Britannia weeps—Europe shakes at the sound, 
Then tell us, ye saviours of naticns not saved, 

Ye bestowers of freedom on lands yet enslaved, 

When ye, half unnoticed, are stretched on the bier, 
Who shall sigh for your mem'ry,—who shed a lone tear ? 
All low from your greatness, your haughtiness hurled, 
Your names shall become the reproach of the world. 
Ye envied his life—rather envy his death, 

For his spirit took wing with a patriot's breath, 

And that prayer for his country shall hallow his name, 
Be a snare to your malice, a gem to his fame. 

‘Twas the death of a Cobham—thus Chatham had died, 
And a Canning is worthy a place by their side. 


And thou our sovereign more beloved 

Than ‘tis the lot of kings to be, 

Thine after choice his bosom moved, 

His dying wish was breathed for thee ; 
The shade of Fox benignly shone 
Around the almost martyred one. 

He marked the prayer—approved the plan, 
And cast a heavenly smile upon 

The statesman, patriot, poet—man. 
And shall they who in needful hour 
Forsook thy councils, gain the power? 

The men threats dismay not, 
Ah! they who never prayed before, 
Shall bend the knee, and shall implore 

The God of heaven they may uot. 


And thon of giant mind who rung 

The thunders of a mortal tongue, 

All lightless now those thunders roll ; 
The lightening flash, the fiery soul, 

Of him who, joined with thee, had made 
Opposing worlds behold dismayed, 

Are darkened now, and thou hast lost 
Thy only rival—-England’s boast. 

Yet, Brougham, let those thunders shake, 
The soul of him who dares to take 

The reins of power with talents mean, 
With purpose base, and hands unclean ; 
For how shall he of little mind, 

The slave of self, to freedom blind, 
Whose heart would fail when truth appeared, 
Uphold the mountain Canning reared ? 


A groan has reached Hibernia’s shore, 
It murmurs midst the Atlantic's roar. 
The isles of Greece half trembling sigh, 
A tear bedims fair Freedom's eye, 

And deep the veice of wailing runs 
Amongst Castilia's banished sons. 

The darkened men of Afric who 

Of states and nations nothing knew, 
Shall view the tyrant’s lash, and own 
Their best—their ablest friend is gone. 
Genius has closed her eyes of fire, 
Ambition trembles to aspire, 

For his ambition was to see 

His country honoured—England free. 


Shade of the never dying dead! 

Thy glory lives—for thou hast spread 

A godlike path, and thou hast broke 

The hated—holy despot's yoke. 

For thou hast stripped the sons of pride, 
And thou hast stemmed corruption's tide, 


And thon shalt live—and thou shalt be, 
The idol of our memory. 

And thon, when works of art decay, 
When dreams of warriors pass away, 
Shall find in works of nobler art, 

A statue in a nation’s heart. 


TO THE LITTLE LADY—THE VOTARY OF 
HIGH (HY) MEN. 
Lady, excnse me, but in my idea, 
our marriage is extremely indiscreet ; 
You're but a little biped, while, ‘tis clear, 
Your husband runs about upon six feet! 
And, I am confident, one moment's thought 
Would have betrayed the folly of the whim ; 
For it’s quite evident that you're too short 
A geutlewoman to be-long to him. 
Yet, doubtlessly, he holds you very dear ; 
And if he does'nt its extremely funny ; 
For, though you'd twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
You'd still be very little for the money. 
And one like him to marry, I declare, 
A little lady, isn’t a tall fair!—T. Hoop. 


To Dine wita Duke Humpnrey.—tThis 
phrase is thus explained in the notes to Chap- 
pel’s National English Airs :—‘‘ The conimon 
expression, ‘to dine with Duke Humphrey,’ 
applied to persons who, unable to procure a 
dinner either with their own money or from 
their friends, loiter about during dinner time, 
originated thus :—The aisle on the south side 
of the body..of Old St. Paul’s Church was 


‘called Duke Humphrey’s walk; not because 


he was buried there, but because, says Stowe, 
ignorant people mistook the fine monument of 
Sir John Beauchamp, son to Guy, and brother 
to Thomas, Earl of Warwick, who died in 
1538, for that of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, who was buried at St. Alban’s, in 
Hertfordshire. In the ‘ Pennyless Parliament’ 
is the following :—‘ And if I prove not that a 
mince-pie is the better weapon, let me dine 
twice a week at Duke Humphrey’s table.’ And 
in Nashe’s ‘ Wonderful, straunge, and miracu- 
lous Prognostication for the year 1591’:-- 
‘Sundry fellowes in their silkes shall be ap- 
pointed to keepe Duke Humfreye company in 
Paules, because they know not where to get 
their dinners abroad.’”’ 


He that tempts me to drink beyond my 
measure, civilly invites me to a fever.—Jeremy 


Taylor. 
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